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OTTON comes first in the South, 

but coal, corn, tobacco, fish, and 
sugar cane come tumbling after. The 
South has always been a region for 
growing things. But in recent years the 
South has been building more and 
more factories. Today in many parts of 
the South, industry is 4s important as 
farming. Factories are making shirts, 
sheets, towels, naval stores (turpen- 
tine, tar), furniture, paper, hosiery, 
frozen and canned goods. Birmingham, 
Ala., pounds out all kinds of iron and 
steel products. Atlanta makes machin- 
ery, fertilizers, clay products, and cot- 
ton goods. New Orleans holds great re- 
fineries for processing sugar and oil. 
New discoveries of sulphur and oil in 
Louisiana and Texas are bringing new 
life to the South, 


The fancy “Pullman car” above is used 
by the coal miners of Birmingham, 
Ala., for entering and leaving the 
mines. An electric donkey engine pulls 
the cars, which are built low for pas- 
sage through the mines. 


With coal and ore mines nearby, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., became a center of 
steel manufacturing. Photo at right, 
taken at Ensley, Ala., shows steel mill 
in the background; steelworkers’ 
homes in foreground. 


Loading bales of cotton (photo below) 

at Memphis, Tenn., for shipment to 

New Orleans, thence to foreign ports. 
Rolled them off Alabama, 
Rolled them off Mississippi. 
Rolled them off Louisiana, 


Rolled them down the river! 





SUGAR CANE, leading product of 
Louisiana, grows on stalks 8 to 12 feet 
tall. Photo below shows field worker 
cutting the big stalks w:th a machete. 











SIGN OF THE TIMES: Sign at left, at 
entrance to a cannery at Biloxi, Miss.., 
tells the story of the change in age limit 
of child workers in factories. The fig- 
ure 16 on sign has recently been 
changed from 14. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act, passed by Congress 
last year, brought about this change, 
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F. Ss. A hoto by Vachon 


Is It True What They Say About Dixie? 


{E above headline is the title 
and opening line of a popular 
song about Dixie. 
Is it true what they say about Dixie? 
Does the sun always shine all the time? 
These are the first two lines; 
then the last line says: 


If it’s true, that’s where I be- 
long. 

Nowadays they are saying 
something else about Dixie— 
something that song writers 
never mention, because it is 
not very pleasant. 


The South is a rich land filled 
with poor people. 

That is what they are say- 
ing about Dixie today’. South- 
erners themselves are saying 
it. They have the facts at hand 
which prove the statement to 
be true. 

These facts have recently 
been written up in three dif- 
ferent reports on conditions in 
the South. One of these re- 
ports was prepared at the re- 
quest of President Roosevelt. 
It is called The Report on Eco- 
nomic Conditions of the South. It was 
written last year by a group of ex- 
perts known as the National Emer- 
gency Council, and it has been 
printed by the Government for dis- 
tribution to all who care to read it. 

To understand the South and the 
peculiar problems affecting it, you 
must know some of the facts pre- 
sented by these reports. 

First, the N.E.C. report tells us 
about the resources of the South. The 
South has a long growing season, 
ample rainfall, many types of soil, 
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Photograph at top of page shows flag- 
raising ceremony at a school in a Geor- 
gia town, In photograph below, we see 
the monument to Confederate General 
Johnston at Vicksburg, Miss., where 
the Confederates lost a critical battle. 





and many types of climate. Forests 


and pastures thrive wherever the 
earth has escaped the plow. Fish 
abound in the waters. Furred ani- 
mals and game birds flourish in the 
woods. More than 300 different min- 
erals lie beneath the soil, in quanti- 
ties large enough to make it profitable 
to mine them. The rivers hold one- 
fourth of the nation’s potential water 
power. And there are plenty of rail- 
roads, harbors, waterways, and high- 
ways, to distribute the riches of the 
South among its people. 


Though the South is blessed with 
a good climate for growing things; 
though it has a fertile soil with plenty 
of water; nevertheless, much of the 
farmland of the South has been 
damaged by poor farming 
methods. Planting the same 
crop (mainly cotton) year 
after year has deprived the 
soil of its most important min- 
eral properties (phosphate 
and nitrate). When the soil 
becomes too weak, the farmer 
(a tenant farmer or share- 
cropper) must seek better 
farming elsewhere. The old 
land would go from bad to 
worse. Without grass or trees 
to hold water in the soil, the 
water would run off, taking 
with it whatever little good 
topsoil was left, and carving 
deep gullies along the slopes. 

The South has plenty of 
water, but this water is not al- 
ways a blessing. Floods have 
caused widespread damage to 
farmlands-and homes. But a 
far more serious danger lurks 
in the water in some sections 
of the South. This is the dis- 
ease called malaria, carried by a 
mosquito which breeds in quiet pools. 

The South has some of the richest 
farmlands and busiest factories in 
the country. But most of them are 
owned by Northerners. Southerners 
haven’t the money needed to develop 
their region. The money comes from 
Northern banking and insurance 
companies, and other business groups 
who have money to invest in land 
and industry. 

This Northern money influence in 
the South dates from the days after 
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e the Civil War, which Southerners 
o prefer to call the War Between the 


; States. Northern political leaders and 
ji business men did not give the South 
a fair chance to recover. If the North- 
a i ern business people would have used 
He the money they made out of the 
South to improve conditions there, 














the South today would not be so 
rt far behind the North in its develop- 
m4 ment 
' Now, as then, the South receives 
too little for its share of the wealth 
it creates. With most of the farmers 
poor, with the factory workers paid 
wages much lower than Northern 
workers are paid, the people 
: of the South are barely able 
’ to make ends meet. They cer- 
tainly haven’t enough money 
to buy proper food and to 
build decent houses. The N.E 
C. report says that half the 
families of the South need new 
i} houses. 

The report mentions othe! 
diseases besides malaria 
Hookworm and pellagra are 
diseases lirectly connected 
with poverty. Pellagra comes 
from a poor diet. People who 
cannot afford to balance thei 
diet with dairy products, eggs 
fruit, vegetable and meat 
are ea ctims of pellagra. 

R.R. Freight Rates 

The South is well-equipped 
with railroads. But the South 
has to pay more than the 
North to ship freight by rail 
For example, to ship a ton of 

: cardboard from a paper fac- 
tory in Atlanta, Ga., to Wash- 

ington, D. C., costs four times 
as much as it would cost to 
ship the same load from Chi- 
cago to Washington, D.C. The 
distance in both cases is tl 
Sarme about 775 miles 

Why are Southern manufactured 
eoods discriminated against by the 
railroads? The N.E.C. says that the 
reason which was once given is no 
longer good. The reason was that 

ailroads cost more to operate in the 
South. because there was not enough 
traffic. It ioubtful whether this is 

1} it 

What noulda De done fo the 
South? President Roosevelt's Nation- 
al Emergency Council did not recom- 
mend a program. It was not their job 
to do so. But two other groups did 

One group Known as the 

; First Southern Conference for Hu- 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIK 1 wee for the Upper 
rough M e, except during holiday 
: Editor. Entered as second-class matter Sept. 1 
class ¢ t at Waytor Ohio. Contents copyrignt 
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ARKANSAS FARMER and his two 


ghum syrup, 30 million gallons of which are made every year 
in the United States. The stalks from the sorghum plant are 
pressed to extract the juice, which is then boiled to a thick 
syrup. In photo above, the farmer is pouring the juice through 
1e a cloth strainer, into a big pan under which fire has been built. 


1939 by Scholastic 


man Welfare. The other was com- 
posed of forty Southern leaders 
called together by the Southern Pol- 
icy Committee. 

Both these groups agree in gen- 
eral on the steps which will help 
the South. They both agreed that 
most of the work must be done by 
the state and the federal govern- 
ments. 

They said that the Farm Security 
Administration, of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, should be made larger, 
so that more help can be given to 
impoverished tenant farmers and 
sharecroppers. 





8 ence di ooe oo 


Rose from B° 


sons makin 


They said that the Government 
should provide money for 
health services for the South. 

They said that the Government 
should provide money to give South- 
ern children educational opportuni- 
ties equal to those in the North. The 
South spends a greater share of its 
income on schools than the North, but 
the total amount it 
child is only 
North spends. 

They also said that (1) the seven 
Southern states which still have poll 
taxes should repeal them; (2) freight 
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spends on each 
half as much as the 
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Southern goods should be changed: 
(3) one million low-rent homes 
should be built in the South by the 
Government; (4) minimum wage 
laws should be passed to increase the 
earnings of low-paid employees. 

There is other work which the 
South must do, the Southern leaders 
said. The South must conserve its 
soil, minerals, and water resources. 
They also said that the laws dealing 
with landlords and tenants should be 
reformed. Also that the South should 
do more to protect the civil liberties 
(freedom of speech, the right to peti- 
tion, etc., as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution). of rich and poor, 
whites and Negroes. Also, 
all Southern employers should 
recognize the right of labor to 
rganize. 

Support for these sugges- 
tions came last week from 
President Roosevelt himself. 
On the way to his Southern 
capital at Warm _ Springs, 
Georgia, the President stopped 
in several cities, and at a high 
school and two colleges, to 
talk to his “Southern neigh- 
bors,” as he calls them. 


The South’s Progress 


During his talks, the Presi- 
dent made a number of very 
important points. It is timely 
for us to mention them here 
in this issue on The South. 

The President said that 
when he first went to the 
South to live about 15 years 
ago, he learned that most of 
the milk used in Florida and 
Georgia came in on 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Illinois; the apples 
came from New York, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon: the shoes 
in the stores were made in 
New England factories 

At that time the President won- 
dered why the South didn’t grow and 
make these things in their own re- 
gion. In the past six years, he pointed 
out, the South made great progress 
toward doing these things. 

Speaking to the students at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the 
President made a stirring speech of 
inspiration to youth. He said: 


trains 


“T believe that this country is going 
somewhere, but it must depend for its 
future progress and prosperity very 
largely on the younger generation, the 
people under thirty, the people who 
have got American ideals and are not 


rates and tariffs which handicap afraid of trying new things.” 
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ALF of the land of the deep 
South is planted with cotton. 
In early spring, the plowman 
trails his mule over the turned earth. 
A machine following the plow drops 
seed thickly in the open furrow. After 
the young plants sprout through the 
soil, a man with a hoe thins them out 
so that the remaining plants stand 
8 to 14 inches apart. 
Full grown, the cotton “trees” stand 
3 to 4 feet high, sometimes higher 
Their leaves are glossy and green. And 
their blossoms are something like 
holly-hock flowers. At first, the blos- 
soms are white. Then, as they age, they 
turn pink and, finally, deep red. The 
red petals drop to the ground without 
withering. After the petals drop, the 
square green heart of the flower re- 
mains on the stem 
In each heart is a green pod, the size 
of a kidney bean. This pod is the cotton 
“boll,” filled with seeds. For nearly two 
months, the boll grows. When it is as 
large as a hen’s egg, it turns brown and 
cracks along four or five seams. The 
fine fibers of cotton inside the boll 
swell and strain in the heat of the sun 
until they burst open 
From the planting to the final ripen- 
ing takes a full 200 days without frost. 
Then the real work in the cotton field 
begins 
While the cotton is growing it needs 
little attention. But when pickin’ time 
comes, all the extra hands in the re- 
gion—men, women, and children—are 
hired to pluck the fluffy, white stuff. 
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Ewing Galloway 


In de LAND ob COTTON 


Away Down South in Dixie 


a 


~ 





ALL HANDS pitch in when cotton’s to be 
picked. With long sacks trailing behind them. 
the pickers move along the rows, picking only 
the ripened pods. When full, the sacks are 
emptied on the picker's pile of cotton, which 
will be weighed, the amount credited t6 his 
account, and the cotton loaded into a wagon. 


est gin. The gin separates the fibers 
from the seeds by tearing through the 
fluffy mass with long, hooked claws. 

When the cotton wagon reaches the 
gin, a huge vacuum pipe sucks the cot- 
ton from the wagon into the feeder. 
The feeder measures out the cotton so 
that the claws of the gin will not have 
to handle too much at a time. The claws 
of the gin tear the seed free from the 
cotton and they fall to the floor while 
the cotton lint is blown into a gather- 
ing place. 

Balers gather the airy lint and press 
it tightly together into bales which 
weigh about 500 pounds each. These 
bales are wrapped in burlap and bound 
with iron strips. 

Baled cotton is classified in 9 differ- 
ent grades by government inspectors. 
Some of these bales are bought for for- 
eign countries. Some are shipped to the 
factories in New England. But factories 
in the South now turn out more than 
half of this country’s cotton textiles. 

Four-fifths of all the cloth woven in 
the world is made of cotton. Cotton is 
also used for making explosives, cam- 
era films, paints, and many products of 





F. S. A. phe by Lange 


COTTON HOERS piling into trucks at Memphis, Tenn., to be taken to nearby cotton plan- 
tations, where they will thin out the young cotton plants. Read the article for further details. 


The cotton does not ripen all at once. 
For this reason, pickers, with their 
trailing sacks of burlap, must cover a 
field several times before all of the cot- 
ton is picked. 

Some families live all the year round 
on what they earn in the cotton pick- 
ing season. The high cost of picking 
cotton has createa great interest in 
cotton picking machines. 

The picked cotton is loaded loosely 
into a wagon and “toted” to the near- 


the chemical industries. By pressing 
the seed, an oil (cottonseed oil) is 
squeezed out that can be used for cook- 
ing and other purposes. The crushed 
seeds are fed to cattle. 

Work on cotton farms and in textile 
factories is the occupation of so many 
Southern people that the prosperity of 
the whole South depends on the price 
of cotton. [See the news article “Con- 
gress Wrestling with Cotton Problem,” 
on page 7.] 
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CONGRESS TO INVESTIGATE WPA 


Unemployment Relief 
Still a Big Problem 


The rattling of swords in Europe 
lately has nearly deafened Americans 
to the sounds of strife at home. But in 
Washington, Congressmen are well 
aware that our own problems are 
enough to baffle the best brains of the 
country 

Problem No. 1 still remains—UNEM- 
PLOY MEN’ 

When a person has no money 
and no work, he obviously needs 
help. What he wants most of all 
is a job. But after months of try- 
ing to find a job, and after his 
family have spent their small 
Savings, the unemployed person 
must obtain help somewhere. 

Sometimes he is helped by 
relatives and friends. Some 
times by charitable organiza- 
tions, like the church or the Sal 
vation Army. Private charita 
ble organizations can give relief 
in the form of food and pay 
ment of rent. This takes care of 
a family’s immediate needs, but 
it does not provide a job for the 
of the family 


breadwinnet! 


Home Relief 


Demands on private charita 
ble organizations have been so 
great that they have not been 
able to provide all the relief 
that was needed. So the local 
city or community government 
and the state government have had to 
come to the rescue. They set up a sys- 
tem known as home relief 


its 


Families on home relief are paid on 
an average of $24 a month. Payments 
vary according to the number of chil 
dren. But the sum is just barely enough 
to keep the wolf of starvation away 

A family on home relief, though 
saved from starvation, is not saved 
from the loss of their self-respect. If 
the breadwinner of the family, able 
and willing to work, cannot get a job, 
the spirit of the family becomes grad 
ually crushed. It is a bad thing for 
communities to have families in this 
conditior 

In order to help families on home re 


lief to regain some of their self-respect 


the U. S. Government, in 1934, organ- 
ized the first work relief program. The 
organization which handles work re- 
lief da Works Progress Ad- 
mil WPA 

Local communities and the individ 
ual Stale did not have enough money 
by themselves to pay for such a big 
undertaking as WPA. It was necessary 
for the Federal Government to pay 
for it 
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investigation 


WPA aimed to do the following: 


(1). Help out local communities by tak- 
ing families off home relief and giving 
work-relief to the family breadwinner. 


(2). Give the breadwinner of the family 
an opportunity to work for his money, 
rather than to receive it as charity. 


(3). Provide public improvements, such 
as bridges, schools, gymnasiums, libraries, 
health clinics, highways, playgrounds, air- 
ports, sanitation systems, and many other 


public works. Unemployed artists, actors, 
teachers, musicians and other professional 
people were given an opportunity to car- 
ry on their chosen line of work. 

The number of men and women em- 
ployed by WPA varies. At present 
there are about 3,000,000. Between 11.,- 
000,000 and 12,000,000 persons (mem- 
bers of the families of the 3,000,000) 
are supported by the wages of WPA 
workers. The average WPA wage is 
$54.50 per month. 

Multiply 3,000,000 by $54.50 and you 
will see what it costs in wages alone to 
run WPA for a month. This money 
must be appropriated by Congress. 

Our Federal Government manages 
its money matters on a yearly basis, 
from July 1 to June 30 of the following 
year. This is called the fiscal year, the 
word fiscal originally meaning “money 
basket.” 

Last year, Congress appropriated 
$1,425,000,000 to run WPA from July 1 
1938, through the next eight months 
through February, 1939. As February 
neared, President Roosevelt asked 
Congress for $875,000,000 to continue 
WPA to the end of the fiscal year, 
which would be through June 30, 1939. 


’ 





“Stop! You can’t operate before you get the pict 


This carteon is « plea for Congress te wait until it has made 
into WPA before cutting WPA funds. 


mol 





Congress cut $150,000,000 from this 
and granted $725,000,000. The Presi- 
dent came right back and asked that 
the $150,000,000 be restored. He said 
that one-third of the 3,000,000 WPA 
workers would have to be laid off if the 
additional money was not appropri- 
ated. 

Last week, Congress was still de- 
bating what to do about the matter. 
The House of Representatives voted in 
favor of a $100,000,000 appropriation. 
The Senate had not decided what to do 
at the time this issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic went to press. 

WPA has aroused so much argument, 
not only in Congress, but among people 
all over the country, that the House of 
Representatives voted to investigate 
the WPA. This investigation will seek 
answers to these questions: 
Should some other system be 
set up to provide work for the 
unemployed? If so, how should 
it differ from WPA? How much 
influence does state and local 
politics have on WPA? 


Criticism of WPA 


Critics of WPA accuse the 
New Deal of “playing politics” 
with the WPA, by showing fa- 
voritism in handing out WPA 
jobs. They also say that WPA 
workers have been influenced 
to vote for New Deal candi- 
dates. 

In three states, political cor- 
ruption was uncovered in WPA. 
No high officials in Washington 
were blamed. But Senator Nor- 
ris said that the only ones guilty 
of playing politics with WPA 
were the Congressmen them- 
” selves 

Another criticism put for- 
ward by opponents of WPA is 
that. once a worker is put on 
WPA, he doesn’t want to go to work in 
private industry. To answer this criti- 
cism, the Government investigated 
thousands of cases where private em- 
ployers complained that they could not 
hire WPA workers. In less than 1 per 
cent of the cases was it learned that 
WPA workers had refused jobs in pri- 
vate industry. 

WPA officials say that when it is 
found that a WPA worker refuses to 
take a job in private industry, he is 
immediately dropped from WPA. 

“7PA was also attacked on the charge 
that much of the work it was doing 
was “boondoggling.’ This is a word 
which means “useless work.” Critics 
of WPA say that much of the WPA 
work need not have been done at all. 

Among the laboring class, WPA 
workers have been accused of loafing 
on the job, and doing a poor quality of 
work. 

The Congressional investigation into 
WPA may determine whether these 
criticisms are justified 

Last week WPA began laying off 
workers, and the lay-offs will increase 
if Congress cuts the appropriation 
asked by the President. 
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Congress Wrestling 
With Cotton Problem 


Our Government is seeking a solu- 
tion to the problem of keeping cotton 
at a fair price, so that the cotton farm- 
ers and hired help can have a better 
standard of living. For many years our 
American cotton brought 20 cents or 
more per pound. But in those days, 
American cotton was in demand all 
over the world. Today other countries 
are growing more and more cotton, and 
there is less demand for ours. “We are 
losing our foreign cotton market” is the 
way cotton dealers speak of it. 

When Southern farmers grow more 
cotton than the worla wants to buy, 
the price of cotton drops. Today it is 
down around 8 cents a pound. At this 
price, most cotton farmers cannot make 
a profit. 

Our Government tries in several 
ways to help the farmers get a better 
price for cotton. It tries to get them to 
plant less cotton by paying them to 
plant some of their acres in soil-build- 
ing crops which restore minerals to the 
soil. 


11 Million Bails Stored 


But even so, our cotton crop last year 
was far bigger than could be sold to 
American factories or sold abroad. The 
Government then offered cotton farm- 
ers loans of money to keep some of 
their cotton off the market. The Gov- 
ernment took the cotton on which it 
had loaned money, and stored it. At 
present, the Government has 11 mil- 
lion bales of cotton which it doesn’t 
know what to do with. 

Some Congressmen have a plan 
which they would like to put into ef- 
fect. They want to sell some of the sur- 
plus cotton back to the farmers at 5 
cents a pound. This would mean a big 
money loss to the Government, but it 
would prevent farmers from planting 
so much cotton this year. 


The President's Plan 


President Roosevelt has a different 
plan. He wants the Government to sell 
all surplus cotton to foreign countries 
at whatever price they will pay for it. 
According to the President's plan, our 
Government would pay American cot- 
ton farmers the difference between the 
foreign price and the domestic (Ameri- 
can) price. For example, if the foreign 
buyer would pay only 5 cents a pound 
for it, and the American domestic price 
was 9 cents a pound, our Government 
would pay the American farmer the 4 
cents difference. 

To many people, both these plans 
seem to offer no real solution to the 
problem of: Cotton, cotton, what shall 
we do with all our cotton? 

One thing is certain: we are grow- 
ing too much year after year. In 1937, 
there was a record crop of 19 million 
bales. Last year, the crop was almost as 
large. It is much more than we need 
at home or we can sell abroad. And the 
soil of the South would be much better 
off if less of it were planted with cotton. 
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Bee 
Wide World 


SAFETY FIRST 


in Swing Time 


In the heart of downtown Cleveland, 
Ohio, pedestrians were surprised the 
other day to find a “safety first” sign 
using the title of a popular song. It’s 
much better than “Watch Your Step.” 


Marian Anderson 
Sings in Washington 
Lincoln Memorial Her Stage 


Marian Anderson, the great Negro 
contralto who was denied permission 
to use Constitution Hall in Washington, 
D. C., for a concert, was granted per- 
mission by Secretary Ickes of the De- 
partment of Interior to sing from the 
terrace of the Lincoln Memorial. She 
sang there on Easter morning. 

Miss Anderson had been trying for 
some time to arrange to give a concert 
in Washington. She anplied for per- 
mission to use Constitution Hall, which 
is owned by the Daughters of the Am- 
erican Revolution (the D.A.R.). 

Because Miss Anderson is colored, 
the D.A.R. refused to grant her per- 
mission to use Constitution Hall. 

Secretary Ickes decided, that in view 
of the prejudice that had come to the 
surface over the affair, nothing could 
be more appropriate than to have Miss 
Anderson sing from the beautiful 
Lincoln Memorial. 


NEWSBOY ON COVER 


The bicycle-delivery newsboy who 
posed for our front cover photograph 
this week is Stewart “Stew” Speight, 
age 14, a freshman at New Dorp High 
School, Staten Island, New York. His 
daily route involves about four miles 
of riding. He carries about 60 papers, 
delivers most of them without leaving 
his seat by throwing them on the 


porches as he rides past the houses. 
Note his hat, autographed by girl and 
boy friends. 





MAP CHANGES 
Four More of Them 


Since the last issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic came off the press, there have 
been four changes in the map of the 
world. 

First, German soldiers marched into 
the city of Memel and declared it the 
property of Germany. Memel lies on a 
sandy bar along the Baltic Sea, at the 
border between East Prussia and 
Lithuania. Although the city is mainly 
German-speaking, it was given to 
Lithuania at the end of the World War. 
Memel was the chief port of Lithuania 
and the only outlet for that small coun- 
try’s butter, eggs, and wheat. The Lith- 
uanian government yielded Meme! af- 
ter the German leader, Adolf Hitler, 
threatened to fight for the city. 

Second, Hungarian soldiers occupied 
about 800 square miles of what was for- 
merly the province of Slovakia in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Slovakia is now a 
part of Germany, but the German gov- 
ernment decided to let the Hungarians 
have the small territory they wanted. 
Germany is eager to keep Hungary 
friendly. 

Third, the troops of General Franco 
marched into Madrid, Valencia, and 
the other places which had been ruled 
by the Spanish Republic. The United 
States Government has now recog- 
nized General Franco as the legal ruler 
of Spain. 

A fourth change occurred in the map 
when Japanese soldiers landed on 
Spratly Island, in the South China Sea, 
which the French had claimed in 1933. 
The French government promptly pro- 
tested. Spratly Island is only five times 
as large as a football field, 400 miles 
from Manila, 700 from Singapore, 50 
from Borneo, and 300 from French 
Indo-China. 


Government Employees 
May Now Be Taxed 


There are about 40 million people in 
the United States with jobs. If they 
are single and earn over $1,000 a year, 
they have to pay a tax on their income 
to the Federal Government. (See “In- 
come Taxes,” Mar. 25th issue Jr. Schol., 
p. 9.) If they are married, they are 
taxed on all they earn over $2,500. 

But there were 2,600,000 people who 
have not had to pay a tax to the Fed- 
eral Government no matter how much 
they earned. They were the employees 
of the state and municipalities. 

Back in 1819, the U. S. Supreme 
Court began a long series of decisions 
saying that the different governments 
in the U. S. A.—state, county, city, and 
federal governments—did not have the 
right to tax each other’s property or 
employees. Last month, the Supreme 
Court, by a vote of 6 to 2, decided that 
these decisions have been wrong. Here- 
after the U. S. Government may tax 
local government employees at the 
same rate it taxes private citizens. And, 
by the same ruling, state and local gov- 
ernments now may tax the salaries of 
U. S. Government employees. 
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THE PROMISE TO POLAND 


Great Britain, France 
Will Fight for Her 


A statement of world-wide ‘impor- 
tance was made on March 3lst by 
Prime Minister Chamberlain of Great 
Britain. He said that if any nation 
(meaning Germany) threatened the in- 
dependence of Poland, both Great Brit- 
ain and France would rush to Poland's 
aid and fight for Polish independence. 

This was a very important statement 
because a few days before it was made, 
Chancellor Hitler of Germany was 
threatening to seize the Polish “Corri- 
dor” (see map in April Ist issue of 
Junior Scholastic), which is Poland's 
only access to the Baltic Sea. 

Now at last Great Britain and France 
have decided to take a definite step to- 
ward stopping Germany’s march of 
conquest in Europe. Up to this time, 
Great Britain and France have made 
no move to indicate that they would act 
against Germany. They stood by with- 
out interfering when Germany seized 


Austria. They agreed to allow Ger- 
many to seize the Sudetenland area of 
Czecho-Slovakia, on the promise that 
Hitler would take no more of Czecho- 
Slovakia, 

Later, when Hitler broke up Czecho- 
Slovakia completely; and two weeks 
ago when his troops marched into 
Memel, and seized that city from Lith- 
uania; then Great Britain and France 
decided that the time for action had 
come, 

Now if German troops start trouble 
in Poland, there may be a European 
war. But, since it is clear that Great 
Britain and France will come to Po- 
land’s aid, will Hitler risk a war? In 
the past, he has taken territory only 
when he felt he could do so without go- 
ing to war. Now, if he knows he will 
have to send Germany to war, will he 
take that risk? 

It is Great Britain's and France's de- 
sire to have as many nations as possi- 
ble promise to “stop Hitler.” If Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Greece, 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


(Score 15.) 
Germany attacks Russia. 
Germany attacks Poland. 


attacks France. 


Spain 





voted to investigate? (Score 15). 
D.A.R A.A.A F.O.B 


COTTON 


plant: (a) red; (b) blue; 


SOUTH 
South: (a) gold; (b) sugar; 


bacco; (f) coal; (g) meat; 
(k) sulphur; (1) furniture; 


SWAMP FOLKS 


noky: slow, dull, foggy, moldy 


palmity: fussy 





READING FOR KEEPS | 


Score yourself! 1f vou answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check answers against key on page 16. Don't look now! 


(I.) One of the following four statements is true. Which one is it? 
(a) England and France have promised to rush to the aid of Russia if 
(b) England and France have promised to rush to the aid of Poland if 
(c)} Germany has promised to rush to the aid of France if England 


(d) China has promi:ed to rush to the aid of Spain if Japan attacks 


(II.) Which one of the following has the House of Representatives 


(III.) Check the colors which appear in the blossoms of the cotton 
(c) yellow; 
(f) white. (Score 10 each. Total 30.) 


(IV.) Check the raw materials which are principal products of the 
(c) cotton; 
(h) oil; (i) wool; 

(m) glass. (Score 5 each. Total 30.) 


(V.) The first word in each line below is commonly used by the 
people who live in Okefenokee Swamp. Check the words which give 
their meanings. (Score 2 each. Total 10.) 

upscuddle: scuttle, quarrel, overturn, skillet 
swarved: wrapped, bandaged, docked, crowded together. 


le: fizzle, confused, churn, plain 
handy, calm, breezy. 


My Score 








wee. 





My Score 


(d) brown; (e) pink; 


My Score ———— 


(d) shoes; (e) to- 


(j) coffee; 


My Score 








My Score 
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Russia, the Netherlands, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and Switzerland join forces with 
Great Britain and France, then Ger- 
many will have a strong circle of ene- 
mies sur. unding her. 

Germany believes she can count on 
Italy, Hungary, and perhaps Bulgaria, 
as friends. But there are many people 
who think that, in a real showdown, 
Italy will not fight on Germany’s side 
against such strong opposition as Great 
Britain, France, Poland and Russia. 

The question remains: Can Great 
Britain and France get Russia to join 
up? Russia is none too trustful of the 
British and the French at this time. 
Russia did not like the way Great Brit- 
ain and France allowed Spain to be- 
come a dictatorship. Russia also did not 
like the way Great Britain and France 
let Germany seize the Sudetenland. 

Up to this time, there has been little 
friendship between Great Britain and 
Russia. Since Russia is a socialist, or 
communist, country under the dicta- 
torship of a small group of men, Great 
Britain has had no desire for her 
friendship. Great Britain’s system of 
government is similar to ours—with 
the laws being made by Parliament, 
which corresponds to our Congress. 
Members of Parliament are elected by 
the people, just as our Congressmen 
are elected by American voters. 

But now Great Britain seems eager 
to have Russia as a friend. Last Mon- 
day, speaking before Parliament, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain said: 

“We welcome the co-operation of 
any country, whatever may be its in- 
ternal system of government.” 

Referring especially to Russia, he 
said that differences in governments 
“do not really count in a question of 
this kind.” 

Are the British Lion and the Russian 
Bear about to lie down together? 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
Scouts Find 35 


On March 21st, the calendar said that 
it was the first day of Spring. But it 
was so cold that a troop of New York 
Boy Scouts were doubtful. So, with 
their Scoutmaster, they set out on a 
hike to look for signs of the season in 
Palisades Interstate Park. Sure enough, 
they found 35 signs of Spring there. 
Among their discoveries were: 

Three grasshoppers, water spiders, 
black-wire beetles, a centipede, a lady 
bug, a white moth, an Isabella tiger 
caterpillar, black ants, a millipede, a 
large black beetle, a song sparrow, a 
garter snake, a green frog, three pick- 
erel frogs, and mosquitoes. 

The plants they found were: curly 
dock, watercress in blossom, speckled 
alder blossoms, yellow field mustard, 
heart-leafed asters, colts’ foot, a day 
lily, strawberry plants, wild field gar- 
lic, cinquafoil and yarro, greening wil- 
low trees, and the weed nobody loves: 
skunk cabbage. 

The thirty-fifth sign of spring was a 
cracked jelly jar dropped by some 
picnickers. 
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THE LANDLESS FARMERS 


They Work on Land 
Owned by Others 


National Sharecroppers Week was 
observed during the week of March 
24th-3l1st. It is appropriate to mention 
it here, because one of the South’s big 
problems is to improve the living con- 
ditions of farm labor. 

There are 2,500,000 families in the 
South, representing about 12,000,000 
persons, who work on farms which they 
do not own. They are called landless 
farmers. They may be one of three 
types: (1) tenant farmers; (2) share- 
croppers; (3) day laborers 

The tenant farmer is the best off of 
the three. He pays rent for his house 
and farm. and may whatever 
crops he pleases. If he saves up enough 
money, he may be able to buy the farm 
The average tenant family has about 
$325 a year, after paying the landlord. 

The sharecropper family, instead of 
paying rent ve half of his 


raliseé 


agrees to g)} 


crop to the landlord. In return, the 
sharecropper family may live in a 
house, which is usually in very poor 
condition. The sharecropper must 
raise only the crups that his landlord 
orders. Sharecropper families have an 
income of $180 to $210 a year ° 


The largest class of all, and growing 
every year, is the day laborer. Some 
live the year around on farms, where 
they work for their board and keep and 
a little cash. If they have a family, they 
may be allowed the use of a cabin 


Migratory Workers 

Many thousands of day laborers do 
not have a around job on one 
farm. Instead, they move from farm to 
farm, working wherever they can find 
a farm in need of temporary help. They 
are called migratory farm workers, be- 
cause they 


yeal 


are always on the move. 
They may have an old car of their own, 
or they may hitch-hike their way 
around. It is not unusual in California, 
and in states of the Deep South, to see 
a father, mother and children standing 
along the roadside with their few be- 
longings in a suitcase, begging for a 
ride 

In the South, half of -the people who 
work on farms landless farmers 
Government agricultural experts say 
that the increase in the number of 
landless farmers is a bad sign for the 
country. When a family doesn’t own 
its own farm, they do not take very 
good care of it. They have little pride in 
fixing it up to make it a better place to 


are 
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live in. And they do not have the desire, 
nor the money, to keep the land in good 
condition. It has been found that where 
the land is poorest, the percentage of 
sharecroppers is highest 

The Government, through the Farm 
Security Administration, has been 
working on the problem for several 
years now. The FSA tries to get share- 
croppers to move off poor land and take 
up farming in better regions. The FSA 
will help-them do this by buying up 
good land, and renting it to farmers. 
The FSA has also built hundreds of 
model farm communities 

Among Southern tenant farmers are 
many who believe that they can im- 
prove their conditions by organizing 
into a union. They have organized the 
Southern Tenant Union. A 
group of tenant farmers might be able 
to buy farm machinery, where a farm- 
er by himself could not afford ma- 
chinery 


Farmers 


Community Farming 

This co-operative idea is taking on 
another form. This new form is called 
community farming. In California, a 
bill was passed last week which will 
help create a farm community of about 
3.000 families at Belleflower, near Los 
Angeles 

The Belleflower Community will not 
be government-owned or controlled 
It is a private enterprise, but it will 
receive help from several U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies and the State of Cali- 
fornia. The State will help in this way: 
now receiving home relief 
from the State will be advanced $300. 
This is the sum of money each family 
will need to buy a share in the com- 
munity farm. It will entitle the family 
to occupy a house and farm a section 
of the land. The corporation which is 
running the community will build all 
the houses, stores, and provide other 
services for the people of the commu- 
nity. 

If the plan works out, there will be 
more farm communities springing up 
in California, and perhaps in other 
parts of the country where large-scale 
farming can successfully be carried on. 


DEADLY “ANNIE” 


drrives from Africa 


persons 


Beware of anopheles gambiae! “An- 
nie,” as scientists have nicknamed the 
insect, is a deadly mosquito. Until 1930, 
it was known to live only in Africa. 
But that year it turned up in Brazil, 
carried, possibly, by an airplane or a 
fast ship. Three out of five of these 
mosquitoes carry a malaria germ. Ten 
percent of the people bitten by the ma- 
larial mosquitoes in Brazil have died 
as a result, and the others have become 
ill. Now that the mosquito is on this 
side of the Atlantic, there is a danger 
that it may spread throughout the 
Americas. 50,000 victims of “Annie” 
were reported in Brazil in 1938 
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ARTIN 


Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 


greater 


and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you ll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 
the outstanding choice of so many successful 
professional players. 

Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today 
sure for FREE Catalog 
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naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer, Easy payments, 


MARTI 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. G 


Elkhart, Ind. 
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See what 
you get: 


1 Major strokes by Vinnie Richards, 
former World's Champion. 


2 Closeups of correct gripe. 
3 Winning Court Strategy. 


4 Up-to-date rules of the game. Wannde Michail 
@ Free tennis hints by one of the game's masters. 
36 illustrations showing in detailhow Vinnie Kichards 
executes the major strokes. Tips on winning court 
tactics. 1939 tennis rules. Just what you need to 
start your game off right this 
Spring. All free if you act fast. 
Mail coupon for free copy today. 
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Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. ¥ 





Please send me my free copy of ‘’Stroking with Vincent Richarde’’, 
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Way down upon the Suwannee River 

Far, far away. 

That's where our hearts are turning 
ever. 

There’s where the old folks stay. 


HIS song by Stephen 
Foster has made the 
Suwannee River known 


all over the world. 

There is adventure on the 
Suwannee, and it starts at 
the river’s source in Georgia 
—deep in the vast swamp 
called Okefenokee (pro- 
nounced oke-ee-fen-oke ). 

Emerging from Okefen- 
okee Swamp, the Suwannee 
crosses into Floridaat Blounts 
Ferry. It lows between high 
banks lined with palms and 
oaks, then turns and twists 
through wide green valleys. 
It flows past glades where 
Indians had their villages; 
past white men’s towns, 
where once great mills 
turned the fragrant pine and 
cypress into lumber; past 
sleepy little hamlets of col- 
ored folks. So, through 240 
miles of varied land and cli- 
mate, the Suwannee runs. 

It is said that long before 
the white man came to the 
Southland, the Maya Indians 
of Yucatan visited the river 
and named it Water Beloved 
of the Sun God. In the shadow 
of the forests along its banks, 
Spanish priests built missions 
and preached Christianity to 
the Indians. Some of the fierc- 
est battles of the Indian wars 
were fought near the head- 
waters of the Suwannee. Later 
great cotton plantations and 
mill towns flourished in the river val- 
levs 

Okefenokee Swamp covers about 700 
square miles in southern Georgia and 
northern Florida. Plant and animal life 
flourish in Okefenokee. Tropical flow- 
ers and giant plants grow in, abun- 
dance. Snakes, both poisonous and 


harmless, coil up their bodies in the 
tree branches. There are alligators, 
deer, bear, wild hogs, and fur-bearing 

mals such as the beaver, the otter, 


w?ccoon 


At times the swamp seems to trem- 
ble as though a storm were brewing far 
down in the deep swamp waters. Geol- 


ogists have an explanation for this. 
They say that millions of years ago 
Florida was separated from the main- 
land by a body of water, which they 
named the Suwannee Strait. At 


ry 
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DOWN UPON the SUWANNEE RIVER 


Rising in a Swamp, the Suwannee Found Fame in a Song 


some ancient time, an upheaval of the 
earth caused a ridge to be thrown up 
across this Strait, so that part of the 
Strait formed a shallow inland sea. 
Through the centuries this sea gradu- 
ally filled with vegetation. Now it is a 
vast swamp. The trembling and quiv- 
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Picture map of the Suwannee River by Alexander Key 
from Suwannee River. (Farrar & Rinehart) 


ering sometimes noticed is caused by 
the shifting and stirring of the buried 
Suwannee Strait. 

The Seminole Indians, who once 
lived in the swamp, were so impressed 
by the trembling, that they named the 
swamp ecunnau finocau — meaning 
“earth trembling.” The English spell- 
ing has been changed through the years 
until it became Okefenokee. 

The people who live in Okefenokee 
today are mostly of English descent, 
whose ancestors came to America with 
General Oglethorpe, who founded a 
colony at Savannah, Georgia, in 1733. 
The settlers who liked to farm re- 
mained near Savannah. Those who 
preferred hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping wandered off to Okefenokee 
Swamp, where their descendants live 
today 






Okefenokee people are an indepen- 
dent, fearless people, who have little or 
no association with the world outside. 
Most of the swamp people are born 
there, grow up there, and die there, 
without ever having traveled as far as 
ten miles from the swampland. To 
them the rest of America is 
like a foreign land. They call 
it the “outland” and some- 
times “Ameriky,” as though 
it were a far-off place. 

Many of the words and 
phrases used by the swamp 
people are the same as those 
that were used in England in 
good Queen Elizabeth’s glori- 
ous days (1533-1603). For ex- 
ample, the swamp people say 
mornglown in referring to the 
greyish light which comes in 
the sky just before dawn. They 
say upscuddle, meaning “a 
quarrel”; moky, meaning 
“foggy”; swarved, meaning 
“crowded together.” Their 
word for “muddled or con- 
fused” is mizzle. To get palm- 
ity over something means to 
“make a lot of fuss over noth- 
ing.” 

The swamp people like to 
tell tall stories, and can string 
a story out for hours. They 
are so accustomed to telling 
tall stories themselves that 
‘they are suspicious of any 
storv told them, especially if 
it comes from an outlander. 

Mrs. Cecile Hulse Matschat, 
who wrote the story on the op- 
posite page, lived with the 
swamp people for several 
months. Of course she had 
many opportunities to tell 
them about city life, and to 
hear their own stories. When 
Mrs. Matschat told them about 
New York City, the skyscrap- 
ers and the subways, they 
were certain she was telling 
a tall story. When she drew a cross- 
section of an apartment house for them, 
they roared with laughter and said it 
locked like a beehive. 

One of the swampers whom Mrs. 
Matschat liked especially was Obdiah 
Freeman. Diah, as he was called, was 
one of the best hunters in the swamp. 
He often went for miles in his flat-bot- 
tomed boat looking for bears or deer. 
One day he took his hunting dogs, 
Scavenger and Blockie, on a bear hunt 
with him. They drifted lazily through 
the swamp, and succeeded in killing a 
bear. 

Diah had gone so far from his home 
that he had to spend the night on an 
island which he had never seen before. 
What happened to Diah and his dogs 
on Lost Island, as he called the place, 
is told in the story on the opposite page. 
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DIAH ON LOST ISLAND 


A Moonlight Battle in the Swampland 
By CECILE HULSE MATSCHAT 


TILLNESS hung over the little 
clearing by the side of the 
lagoon. The only visible motion 
was silent—a buzzard soaring above 


the island. Diah shivered as the 
winged shadow swept across the 
water. 


Although sundown was two hours 
away, he set about his preparations 
for the night. “Bein’ so warm like. 
won't need a big fire,” he thought 
striking a light under some dry pine 
knobs to cook his bear steaks and 
coffee. He had eaten nothing since 
morning and was ravenously hungry 

Blockie pressed close against his 
legs and whined uneasily. He gave 
the puppy a reassuring pat, and then 
ordered him to lie down by his dig- 
nified father, Scavenger, the best 
bearhound in the country. “Guard, 
boy,” he told the big dog. Scavenge1 
obediently crouched close to the 
carcass of the bear. which was piled 
at the foot of a water oak. “Scavenger 
acts queer,” he thought, for he no- 
ticed that the dog held his head up 
steadily, sniffing at the air and star- 
ing into the depths of the forest. He 
picked up his gun and broke it open. 
to make sure it was loaded. 

This him, 
and as yet he had seen no familiar 
animal signs. It appeared barren of 
life, but he knew that the jungle was 
always deceptive, its dense bush and 
hanging moss affording shelter fo) 
many creatures whose presence no 
eye could detect. The thought came 
to him that this might even be the 


island was strange to 
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famous Lost Island, said to have been 
a Seminole hideaway in the wars, 
and afterward a sanctuary for moon- 


shiners and criminals. Long ago, a 
Scotch trapper had discovered the 


old Indian trail to the island; but he 
was too canny to lead others to his 
new fur grounds. No one had eve: 
been able to find the hidden 
{gain. 


D uring supper Diah could hear the 


dogs moving restlessly behind him, 
but they were too well trained to 
leave their posts without permission. 
After eating, he cut chunks of under- 
done meat for Scavenger and smaller 
pieces for Blockie, but neither dog 
ate, although, like himself. they had 
been long without food. 

Suddenly Blockie threw back his 
head and howled, a long-drawn-out 
cry of distress. Diah spoke to him 
sharply; but as he turned he caught 
a glimpse of a gray body, which faded 
like a wraith into the smoky back- 
ground of drooping moss. Scavenget 
had seen it, too: the thick fui 
up in a line along his back 
snarled defiance 

And then, before Diah could raise 
his gun, they were all around him. 
In his terror, it seemed as though the 
place swarmed with the ferocious 
piney woods rooters. Their small 
cloven hoofs pattered on the dead 
leaves of the oaks as they came near- 
er — and, slowly, nearer held in 
check by the sight of the savage 
hound. Instinctively, Diah muttered, 


run 


stood 
and he 
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Illustrations by Alexander Key from Suwannee River 


The old boar was lunging about in rage at the foot of the tree. 
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An island he had never seen before. 


“Down, boy,” and Blockie crouched 
motionless behind a protruding root 
of the tree, frozen with fear. 

For a few seconds, Diah was un- 
able to realize that death stared at 
him from dozens of small, wicked 
eyes. “Hit’s the b’ar meat,” he 
thought mechanically, as the leader 
of the pack, an old gray boar. moved 
a pace or two toward him. The beast 
lowered its massive head so that, 
even in the dimmer light beneath the 
trees, he could see plainly the long, 
raised bristles that covered its pow- 
erful high shoulders and sloping nar- 
row hams. 

The whole herd pattered closer 
now, spreading in a wide half-circle. 
Diah felt a dank moisture break out 
all over him; he was trapped. At his 
first move the leader of the pack 
would charge. Its curving tusks 
would rip open his body as easily as 
they slit the belly of a deer. The boar 
took the few mincing steps forward, 
which always precede the charge. 
With a wild yell Diah jumped to his 
feet, just as the vicious beast 
launched at him. Swift as the boar 
was, Scavenger was swifter. He flung 
himself between his master and the 
rooter, his teeth reaching for the 
throat-hold which would give him 
the advantage. 

While Scavenger wrestled with the 
boar, rolling over and over on the 
ground in a death grapple. Diah 
swung himself quickly into the low 
branches of the oak. His breath came 
in gasps, and the gun, which he raised 
to his shoulder, wavered in his hands. 
Under his bough a dozen big sows 
rushed together. Gaunt with hunger, 
they tore savagely at the bear meat. 
paying no attention to the fight be- 
tween the hound and their leader. 
They were not yet aware of Blockie. 

Diah lowered his gun in despair. 
He knew he could do no good by 
shooting. Besides, he had only two 
extra shells in his pocket: the others 
were in the boat. There were fully 
two dozen rooters in the pack, and a 
shot would only draw their attention 

This story is reprinted from Suwannee River by 
Cecile Hulse Matschat, and is used here by per- 


mission of the publishers, Farrar & Rinehart, Ince., 
New York. Copyright, 1938, by the author 
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to him. Perhaps if he kept very quiet 
they would forget about him, finish 
their meal, and go away. 

All this flashed through his mind 
in one instant. Scavenger was weak- 
ening, his struggles growing less and 
less. Diah saw a young shote tear one 
of the hound’s long ears from its 
head. With a hoarse, guttural how! of 
pain the dog wrenched himself loose 
from his tormenters and stood, sway- 
ing on his feet, his eyes blinded by 
blood. His neck and shoulders were 
slashed and bleeding, his remaining 
ear was cut to ribbons, and blood and 
froth dripped from his mouth. In the 
second before they could launch 
themselves upon him again, he raised 
his head and looked straight toward 
the master he could no longer see. 
Diah’s breath tore through him with 
something like a sob. He threw the 
gun to his shoulder, sighted, and 
pulled the trigger. Scavenger 
dropped, twitched, and was still. The 
boars sprang upon him. squealing, 
and the hound disappeared from 
sight beneath the stamping pack. 
Diah knew that the rooters would 
look around soon for more meat to 
devour. They would find Blockie, un- 
less he took the desperate chance that 
might save him. 

He wedged his gun among the 
branches, moved cautiously, without 
shaking the boughs, to a low limb 
directly above the terrified dog, and 
dropped noiselessly to the ground 
behind the tree. Then he caught the 
puppy up in his hands and threw 
him, with all his strength, into a wide 
crotch high above his head. And 
Blockie, who could always git an 
idee, clawed frantically for a foot- 
hold. and clung trembling to his 
perch. Diah swung himself quickly 
back into the tree 

He was safe for a little while; he 
lay there panting, feeling sick and 
weak. Blockie whined in the crotch 
above him. Diah climbed carefully, 
and settled himself against the trunk 
with the quivering dog draped across 
his knees. The old boar was lunging 
about in rage at the foot of the tree, 
but Diah resisted the temptation to 
use one of the two remaining shells 
on him 

The clouds above the lagoon had 
turned to violet; he watched while 
they faded to mauve, then gray, and 
darkness began to shut down on the 
lonely island. The old boar’s grunts 
and squeals must carry a long way. 
he thought. He leaned back wearily 

igainst the trunk and close his eyes 


ee later he opened his eyes; 
the dark had lightened, and a full 
moon looked down from the top of a 
longleaf pine. Diah saw now that a 
large black log lay near the edge of 
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the water on the opposite bank. The 
trained swamper thought it was 
strange — and keerless — that he 
should not have noticed it before, 
when he made camp in the late af- 
ternoon light. Blockie stiffened sud- 
denly and growled, and Diah forgot 
the log as he pulled the dog closer, 
quieted him, and searched the dark 
with sharp eyes. Suddenly at the 
edge of the clearing, two reddish 
lights, spaced far apart, gleamed for 
an instant, and disappeared. Then 
two more, of a greenish tint, shone in 
the shadows, and others came and 
went, seemingly rising and falling in 
the dark, until the clearing was 
ringed with a circle of twin lights— 
two, four. six, seven pairs, he count- 
ed—with the odd red ones spaced 
farther apart than the others. He 
heard no sound, although his ears 
were keen. The short hairs on the 
back of his neck stood up in fear. “Be 
hants,”’ he whispered. 

The old gray boar had pulled part 
of the bear’s carcass close to the edge 
of the clearing, and was crunching 
and gnawing at the bones, too busy 
to notice that the largest of the paired 
lights had stopped close behind him. 
Watching, in chill awe of the super- 
natural visitation, Diah presently 
discerned the outline of a large black 
shape with ridged back and long, 
tapering, plated tail moving into the 
moonlight. “A bull ’gator!” he 





excitement and relief, 
“they ain’t hants! They be ‘gators! 
Lotsa ’gators! "Spect they be crossin’ 
the island from hole to hole in the 
marsh, and heerd the squealin’.” 
Stealthily, and it seemed to-him 
without making a sound in the grass, 
the bull ‘gator moved forward on its 
four bowed legs. Once or twice, dur- 
ing the advance, the boar raised its 
head—perhaps the noise of the am- 
phibian’s breathing had reached him 
during the grunting orgy about him 
——and the ’gator sank instantly to the 
floor of the clearing so that the long 
black body became one with the 
shadows. The distance lessened rap- 
idly between them. It seemed incred- 
ible how swiftly the alligator moved 
on those stunted legs: twenty feet. 


breathed in 









eighteen, fourteen, ten, eight. Its 
head swung up, its mouth opening; 
the moonlight glinted on a livid 
throat and on yellow snaglike teeth 
for a second before they boomed shut 
upon the old boar. With a squeal of 
pain and terror the boar flung his 
two hundred pounds to one side, but 
the resistless jaws ground together, 
shearing him apart like paper. 

The rooters heard their leader's 
death cry and scattered, racing for 
the shelter of the woods; but the ’ga- 
tors hemmed them in. The squeals of 
the rooters mingled with the arro- 
gant booming bellow of the bull ’ga- 
tor. The female saurians stalked and 
fought silently, except for the sound 
of their breathing—like brief gusts 
of wind, low keyed. One young boar. 
caught by a hind foot, twisted be- 
neath his captor and drove his sharp 
tusks through her throat in a ripping 
thrust, then swung around and 
gashed her side with his tusks, only 
to be knocked across the clearing by 
a smashing blow from her tail. 

The wounded female dragged her- 
self weakly toward the water; the 
blood that dripped from her throat 
left a dark trail behind her. She 
breathed laboriously as she strug- 
gled on. Diah decided she would 
reach the comparative safety of the 
lagoon, after all, when he noticed 
that two females and the bull had 
left their meal and were stalking her. 
She lashed at them with her tail and 
tried to threaten them with her jaws. 
but they gripped her and tore her 
apart. 


ga heard a long drawn hiss. On 
the farther bank of the lagoon a long, 
low shadow stirred. The big log was 
moving, blending so perfectly with 
the dark shore that it seemed as 
though a part of the ground itself 
had risen on stout, bowed legs and 
was sliding silently into water. 

The alligator floated slowly toward 
the island. Three knobs showed 
above the surface, and then, as it 
came closer, Diah could see the 
whole of a big, ungainly head. Then 
the monster heaved itself ponderous- 
ly upon the bank; water dripped 
from its gleaming armored back and 
formed little pools about it. 

Diah’s eyes bulged in amazement 
and he clung desperately to the limb. 
“Must be nigh sixteen foot!” he 
chattered. Its enormous mouth, pink- 
lined and filled with yellow snags, 
yawned wide and emitted a roar that 
seemed to make the whole island 
tremble. At the sound, the smaller 
bull whirled, his ridged back arched. 

The two heavy bodies struck the 
ground with smashing force. A blow 
sent the smaller ’gator crashing 
against Diah’s oak shelter. Mad with 
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rage, the reptile struck blow after 
blow against the trunk, making the 
oak quiver and sway, while Diah 
clutched desperately at the limb and 
the little dog. If the great saurian 
joined the other in his attack on the 


tree, the trunk must surely crack. 
Then the giant ‘gator used his 


plated tail like a scythe. The 
bull, unable to stand the force of the 
cutting strokes, tried to back away, 
but his enemy waddled forward and 
grabbed him by one foot. Superior 
weight told, slowly the bull 
dragged his twelve-foot rival to the 
water's edge, 


young 


and 


his red eyes gleaming 


malevolently. The smaller reptile 
dug into the mud of the bank and 
bellowed, but the slow relentless 
dragging continued, until with a 


thunderous splash. which drove the 


spray high into the air, they fell to- 
cether into the lagoon 
Diah understood, from his own 


ator had 
the pool. It 
was under the 


observations, why the big ’g 
dragged the other to 
because his cave 
and here he would take = 
soften until he chose to eat it 

Diah watched the lagoon closely, 
to see if the fighters would reappear; 
but the ripples widened and lapped 
the shore with a gentle sound. It 
eemed to him that only a few min- 


was 
watel 
prey to 


ites passed before the moon gleamed 
on the still water, and 
silence. 

The female ’gatogys had remained 
beneath the oak, eating steadily dur- 
ing the battle. Now they lay 

the moonlight 
pool. Presently 
showed above the 
side of the lagoon, 
norin 
their ears. They 
without a 
join their 


there was 


at ease 
ige of the 
knobs 
surface at the far 

and a coughing 


of con n 


near tne ec 


two black 


g bellow and came to 


rose and slid, almost 
ripple, into the water to 
new master. 

before 
he moved from his cramped positior 

The island and the 
black, and there was no sound. He 
slid stifly from the tree, put the dog 
down, and pulled on his coat. 

“In, boy!” Blockie jumped into the 
boat and Diah followed him. He took 
up the pole with stiff. awkward fin- 
gers and pushed out into the pool. 

He did not know where he was, 
and he could see nothing. The near- 
est thing to light in the scene was the 
polished black surface of the water 
But it was the law of the swamp that 
its waters moved. The boat would 
drift into the run he had come in by, 
or another; and with daylight he 
could find his bearings. 

“Tffen yon be Lost Island, Blockie,” 
he said to the dog, which was nosing 
his arm and whimpering softly with 
relief, ““’t is a fitten name for hit. 
We’uns don’ to see hit agin!” 


iah waited about an hou 


lagoon were 


hanker 
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AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


HE name Louisiana usually makes 

us think of the gay life of New 

Orleans and a land of bayoux, 
luxuriant flora and moss-covered mag- 
nolia trees. This is the Louisiana of to- 
day. The “Louisiana” purchased by the 
United States from Napoleon Bona- 
of France in 1803 stretched from 

> Gulf of =e *xico to Canada 

The story o 


parte 


' Louisiana is an inter- 
Early in 1500 the Spanish 
» Mississippi Delta 
soon to be followed by French 
explorers. In 1718 the city of New Or- 
leans was founded by the Frenchman, 
Baptiste le Moyne. France then claimed 
the entire Louisiana territory 
Spain contested France’s ownership 
yf the region, and in 1769 acquired 


esting one. 
began to explore the 
region, 


5 cape ape cose 


Prertee 


Cie are [SOP Ar ~ 
mre & 





He Bought Louisiana 


French. America 

into the contest over Louisiana 

we wanted to use the Miss 
ppi River for our shipping trade. Af- 

ter the + agg h gained contro! of the 

region, they made a treaty 

United States. The 


ry 


Louisiana from the 
came t 


because 


treaty gave us per- 
igate the Mississippi as 

far south as New Orleans 
When France regained t! 
erritory in 1800, the Unit 


longer had navigation 1 


ssion to nav 


e Louisiana 
ed States no 
ignts 


+ 


on tne 


Mississippi. President Jefferson, de- 
siring to obtain these rights again, in- 
structed Robert R. Livingston, the 


American mit 


ate with 


ister in Paris, to nego- 
Napoleon Bonaparte of 
France about them. Jefferson told Liv- 
ngston that, if necessary, America 
would be willing to buy New Orleans 
Aided by James Monroe, then serv- 
ing as an envoy to France, Livingst 
his negotiations with Napoleon 
and his foreign minister, Talleyrand. 
Monroe and Livingston soon realized 
that Napoleon badly in need of 
money to finance his European mili- 
campaigns. They saw a chance to 
buy at a very low price not only New 
Orleans, but the entire Louisiana ter- 


on 


, 
pegan 


was 


tary 


ritory. But, they asked themselves, 
could they buy such a tremendous 
amount of territory without instruc- 
tions from President Jefferson? In 


those days, of course, Livingston and 
Monroe could not cable the United 
tates for instructions 
So Livingston and 
mined to act on their 
On the evening of 


Monroe deter- 
own autnorit 


April 3¢, 1803. iis 
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“that’s why I 
take all the pic- _ on 
tures I want.” UniveX Cam- 
eras at all dealers from 50c up. 
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ROBERTS 312Y Shearer Bidaq.. Bay City Michigan 


Ame ministers, without instruc 
tions, boldly agreed to buy from Napo- 
leon the Louisiana territory—an area 
of 1,000,000 square miles, about five 
times the size of France. For this land, 
become one of the richest 
agricultural regions of the world, the 
United States agreed to pay $27,267,- 
622, or about 4 cents an acre 
One hundred years after this impor- 
tant purchase, a magnificent World’s 


rican 


which has 


Fair, commemorating the event, was 
held in St. Louis. In the same year, 
1904, the U. S. Government issued a set 
of five beautifully designed stamps, 


called the Louisiana Purchase series 

le wring stamp of the set shows Rob- 
ert Livingston, who was mainly re- 
seaman for the Louisiana Purchase. 
(See cut.) Besides being a brilliant 
statesman, Livingston was a remark- 


able man in many other ways. When 
Robert Fulton, a penniless inventor, 
showed him plans for a ship which 
could run by steam, Livingston found 
the idea interesting. He sent Fulton 
money to continue his experiments 

The 3-cent stamp of the Louisiana 


Purchase series portrait of 
James Monroe, who aided Livingston 
in his negotiations with Napoleon. 

The 10-center of the series (“Map of 
Louisiana”) appeared in the Jan. 2\1st 
issue of Junior Scholastic 

The two remaining stamps of the se- 
ries show Thomas Joffe ‘rson, who was 
President of our country when the pur- 
chase was made; and William McKin- 
ley, our President at the time of the 
St. Louis commemorative exposition. 
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BIB and TUCK 


Jam Session with Grandma 


IB awoke with a start. Where was 

she? Oh, yes, on the train—in a 

berth. But the train was stand- 
ing still. Suppose they were already 
in Great City and she was still in bed. 
Horrors! What time was it? 

She turned on the light and looked 
at her wrist watch. Only 4:25. Three 
more hours until time to get off the 
train. And here she was, wide awake. 
Well, she’d just stay awake, then sneak 
out about six, and be up and dressed 
when Tuck crawled out of his berth. 
Wouldn’t that be a dilly of a surprise 
for him? 

The train moved on. Bib began to 
think of all the things she wanted to 
do in Great City. She mustn’t forget to 
send postcards to the people she’d 
promised. There was “Cricket” Ryan 
and “Dopey” Jones and “Shucks” and 

-she snoozed away 

The next thing Bib knew the porter 
was tugging at the curtain flap and say- 
ing, “Seven o’clock, ma’am. Great City 
in half an hour.” 

“Oh uh thanks,” Bib replied 
sleepily. “Did you wake my brother?” 

“No, ma’am, didn’t get a chance,’ 
chuckled the porter. “He’s been up 
‘bout an hour already.” 

By the time Bib had dressed and re- 
packed her bag they were rolling into 
Great City. Tuck’s coat and hat were 
still in the upper berth. But no Tuck! 
Finally, he arrived just as the train 
was pulling into the station. 

“Where in the world have 
been?” asked Bib. 

“Oh, around,” said Tuck. “Talking 
to the conductor and looking the train 
over. Say, did you know we picked up 
four sleeping cars during the night and 
—hey, we're in! Let’s get off. Where 
are our bags?” 

“The porter’s already taken them out 
to the platform to unload. Come on.” 

As they stepped off the train Bib and 
Tuck each gave the porter a quarter 
tip. He grinned broadly and bade them 
goodbye 

“Red cap? Red cap? Right here, suh,” 
was the cry they heard everywhere. 
Tuck said he could carry their two 


you 


bags. But Bib insisted that the easiest 
way to get through a big station was 
“behind somebody who knows the 
way.” Tuck said okay, and was glad of 
it by the time they had followed the 
red cap with their bags to the taxi 
stand outside. Tuck gave the red cap 


a ten cent tip 

“Hotel Century,” Tuck directed the 
taxi driver as he held the door open for 
Bib to get in first. 

Bib was thrilled by the tall buildings 
she glimpsed as they whizzed along, 
but Tuck was fascinated by the way the 
taxi driver weaved in and out of traffic. 
Also, by the meter which registered 
the fare and added five cents every 


quarter mile! Tuck began to get wor- 
ried when it registered 55 cents. Where 
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was this Hotel Century? And just then 
they drove up to the entrance. A bell 
hop ran out, opened the door, and took 
out their bags. Tuck paid the taxi driv- 
er the 55 cent fare plus a ten cent tip. 
Oh, boy, he was beginning to see what 
Pop meant when he had said, “It’s here 
a tip, there a tip, everywhere a tip— 
tip!”’ 

In the hotel lobby Tuck steered Bib 
to the registration desk 

“We’re Bib—I mean, Elizabeth and 
E. A. Tucker, Jr.,” he said to the room 
clerk. “Our grandmother, Mrs. John 
Scott, is expecting us.” 

“Oh, yes,” the clerk said pleasantly. 
“Mrs. Scott just phoned for you to 
come up to her room as soon as you ar- 
rived. Miss Tucker’s to be in room 
1776 with Mrs. Scott, and you're to 
have the adjoining room, 1778. Will 
you sign these registration cards be- 
fore you go up? Your name and ad- 
dress. And Miss Tucker’s.” 

Tuck registered and then turned to 
find Bib. “Miss Tucker” had strolled 
over to the other side of the lobby and 
was waving her hand at him excit- 
edly 

“What's the matter? 
he rushed up to her. 

“Look.” Bib pointed to a large card- 
board sign which read: 


” asked Tuck, as 


Appearing Nightly 
Dinner and Supper Dancing 
GOODY BENEMAN 
and his Orchestra 
in the 
20th Centary Room 


“Jeepers!” cried Tuck. “Right here 
in this hotel. Maybe Gran will take us 
to hear him. Come on. The bell hop’s 
putting our bags on the elevator.” 

They were whizzed up seventeen 
floors, and Gran was waiting at the 
door to her room. There were hellos 
and hugs and a great hub-bub of every- 
body talking at once for the next few 
minutes. Finally, when things had 
quieted down and Bib and Tuck had 
thrilled over the view from their 17th 
floor windows, Gran said, “Now before 
we go to the coffee shop for breakfast, 
let’s make a list of everything you two 
want to do and see while you’re here. 
You first, Bib.” 

Bib said she wanted to go to a big 
movie palace where you rode in an 
elevator to get to the balcony; visit a 
big department store and go to an art 
gallery. AND hear Goody Beneman! 

Tuck wanted to go on top a sky- 
scraper; see the ships along the water- 
front; visit a broadcasting studio and 
the airport. AND hear Goody Bene- 
man! 

Gran looked a little puzzled. “All 
right,” she said slowly, “but this is a 
new one on me. Who—and where is 
Goody Beneman?” 

Tuck let out a whoop. “Why, Gran, 
don’t you know? He’s practically ‘tops’ 





























I!lustration by Kate Trac) 


on a clarinet. About the best in the 
world, I guess. And he’s right down- 
stairs in the 20th Century Room—ev- 
ery single night.” 

Gran laughed. “Oh, my, and to think 
the world’s best clarinet player was 
right under my nose all week and I 
didn’t know it. Good thing you two 
came along to pep me up. Of course, 
we'll go there for dinner and hear him. 
When would you like to go?” 

“How about Monday? Just before 
we leave. A sort of a farewell party,” 
Tuck suggested quickly. Too quickly, 
Bib thought, and she was surprised 
that he wanted to wait until Monday. 
Three days! 


But Gran said, “Fine. Monday 
night.” And it was all settled. 
. ~ * 


Tuck did another thing that sur- 
prised Bib. That very morning after 
breakfast, while she wrote out an “ar- 
rived safely” telegram to Mom, Tuck 
bought a great batch of postcards and 
wrote them. Tuck, who never wrote a 
line, unless he had to! Very strange, 
Bib thought. But, during the next three 
days there was so much to do and see 
that she forgot to wonder about Tuck’s 
sudden writing spree. 

When Monday night finally came, 
Bib was so excited she could hardly 
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breathe. 


She was afraid Tuck might 
iot want to dance. He wasn’t very sure 
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if himself, but Bib thought he was lo THE Epitor of Junior ScHoLasTi 

pretty good. And she did so want to We want to reply to the five girls 
lance to Goody Beneman. But th min- who have objected to your ett 
ite they sat down at their “reserved about Shirley Temple’s “soup and 
table in the 20th Century Room, Tuck mush” pictures and Tyrone Powers’ 
aid, “Look, they’re going on the air. “ham” acting. We are with you. Holly- 
See the mike? Come on, Bib. let’s wood movie producers have the idea 


lance. Oh—uh, will you excuse us, that as long as a person is good look- 
Gran?” ing. he can act. This is silly. Might as 
‘Yes. Go right ahead.” said Gran well say a person can be a good pianist 

« el — Tel © J ‘ ai c Ae 


} 


because he pretty face and a 
handsome figure. Charles Laughton is 
an example of a fine actor who isn't 
a good looker 

The only good picture that 


And that was just oo Tuck did— has a 
he went right straight ahead until he 
got to the band stand. Then he sort of 
jiggled Bib around until the orchestra 
finished that number, which w 


nas COMmEé 


as Loch from Hollywood in the past year or so 

Lomond is Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Then Tuck stepped up to Goody Why? Because there was no Tyrone 
Beneman, “Would you mind playing Power; no Clark Gable; no Crawford 


ir tonight?” or Lombard. 

rying to make a Jesse James out of 
Tyrone Power was like trying to fit a 
square peg into a round hole 


Hold Tight on the 

“Well, our radic oO program is always 
made up ahead of time,” replied Goody. 
Tuck’s face fe 


? r 
“But Hold Tight nap- JOSEPH, ALBERT, AND MARIO FORGION! 
pens to be our next number HW erh Mass 
“Oh, boy. thanks!” said Tuck 
‘What’s this all about asked Bib 
hat 6 ioe satel Mashed! 
‘What do you ire wna € plavs ove! 
' aay 9° A teac! is explaining the rule of 
ie c 10 ’ er , 
counr . . ibtraction to a pupil. The pupil does 
What d I care? Why. I wrote a 4 ¢ ees - “ou 
: ot seem to understand, so at last the 
*} ry ¢ y t | } > fo x 1 r} 
batch of postcearas ) all the fellows teacher asks: “When you have four 
at home and told ‘em to listen tO- ( lops on your pl. ate and « four, what 
night. That I'd get Good to play our will then remal 
favorite piece. And there they go. The pupi + » potatoes 
Listen. Hold Tight! Advance 
’ , * 
Gay HEAD 
Pas “I’m all upset. We had to kill our dog 
; iS y ry no 
Fogbound us Morning. __.. 
rs. ‘ aa ‘Was he mad 
A Miss Sipp Rive! eambdoa ‘ r 4} ’ ‘ » « rant 
= : ae Well asn t any too Well 
dropped anchor in a butary strean q” 
. : yrease 
one night, on account of the dense fog ° 
A nervous passenger rushed up to ths 
aptain and asked what was the mat- After a long talk on the value of 
ter. o peace, good will and disarmament, a 
“Can't see up the river,” replied th« teacher asked his class if they objected 
captain to wal 
“But I can see the stars overhead “Ves, sir, I do!” said one boy 


said the 


passenger. ‘Good! Now tell us why.” 


“Yes.” came back t captain, “bu “Because, sir,” said the boy, “wars 
unless the boilers bust, we ain’t going make history—and I don’t like his- 
th: it way i stia Advocate torv.” 
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ROLLER HOCKEY is a fast and exciting game which requires all-around skating 
ability. Players must make sudden starts, stops and turns; speedy get-a-ways and sprints 
into the openings; be alert on defense, and have the ability to handle the stick effectively, with- 
out causing injury to othes players. In roller hockey, a side may consist of five to eight players. 
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Shates !” 























anew pair of Winchester Free- 

v heeling Roller Skates... limber them 

up... and then, how you will enjoy roller 

skating! Free-wheeling along like a breeze. 

Fast! Yet no more effort than walking... just 

“putting your weight” into each smooth, easy 
stroke. Nice going! 

You get all six Winchester Free-Wheeling 
Roller Skate advantages—as listed below—in 
the famous girder frame Winchesters. Like 
the newest famous Winchester guns, flash- 
lights and pocket-knives, made to give world 
standard service. Strong, durable, speedy, and 
built to stand up 





IN WINCHESTER GIRDER FRAME ROLLER SKATES 
1. Winchester Free-Wheeling Rolls run easier because they 
have double-row ball bearings. 2. Winchester frames have 
reinforced steel construction, like an automobile chassis 
3. Winchester rubber shock absorbers take up jars and 
strains, protecting both the skater and the skate. 4. Win- 
chester extension device allows fullest extension without 
sacrificing strength or rigidity. 5. Winchester skates, 
while exceptionally strong. are light in weight. Hence 
they require less physical effort in skating. 6. Winchester 
roll treads are solid and long-lasting, for increased mile- 
age—and EXTRA WIDE, to make you surer-footed 


Ask your dealer to show you Winchester 


Free- Wheeling Roller Skates. For FREE 
“Tips On Roller Skating,” send the coupon. 


WINCHESTER 


FREE WHEELING 
ROLLER SKATES 





OK With Low Shoes 


Every pair of Winchester Free-Wheeling 


Roller Skates come with heel straps and soft ankle pads 


ees FILL THIS IN NOW 
Winchester Repeating Arms oe. Dept. 47-C 

D n of Western ¢ 0 

Rew Haven Conn U.S iy 


Yes—! sure want a copy of your 
folder ‘‘Tips on Roller Skating.”’ 





Name 


Address 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 





A SOUTHERN REBUS 


EBSTER says that a rebus is “an enigmatical representation of words and 

phrases by pictures of objects the names of which resemble the words or 
their syllables.” But don’t let that frighten you. All you have to do is to add and 
subtract the letters of the pictured objects according to the hints given in the 
diagram. The result will be a group of letters spelling the name of the South’s 
leading steel city. The first word is a three-letter verb. 













“ue Leading steel erty of the South 














SPOT THE SQUARES 


You'll probably have fifty spots be- 


fore your eyes before you spot the 
answer to this puzzle. Right now, you 
should be seeing twenty-five spots in 


If you look at these 
spots carefully, you will notice that 
they form sixteen small squares. Now 


the frame below 


see if you can remove four spots, by 
scratching them out, so that no single 
small square remains 





ANSWERS, APRIL Ist ISSUE 


If you knew your CALIFORNIA 
LETTERS, you should have found the 
following words: CAST, SATE, LEST, 
SITE, EF TS, TOES, REST, SENT, 
TIES, EAST. 

The rabbit car- 
ried EASTER 
GREETINGS to 
you in the form 
shown at the left. 

WORSE THAN 
VERSE should 
have given you: 
ROW - BLIGHT, 
LEST-WAY, 
PLIED - SPACE, 
SIP-TEA. 





Reading for Keeps 


Key to Test on page 8 


(1.) b 

Cil.) W.P.A 

dill.) a, e, f 

CIV.) b, c, e, f, h, kK. 

(V.) quarrel, foggy, crowded together, 
I 


COMPARISONS 


Here is a puzzle to tax your wits! 
We've given you a great many com- 
parisons below. Fill in the missing 
word or words. For example, Number 1 
is “Day is to night as joy is to 
ee .’ The missing word is SOR- 
ROW, because by comparing DAY and 
NIGHT we find that they are opposites 
and the opposite of JOY is SORROW 
Another illustration would be ““Two is 
to four as five is to ten.” Now get to 
work on the other comparisons given 
below. Some of them are really tricky. 


OPPOSITES 


. Day is to night as ae <i ae 
EF: 

. White is to black as_ _ _ is to girl. 

3. Recent is to past as new is to_ _ _. 

. Fasten is to loosen as__ _ _ is to 


shut. 
. A is to _ as first is to last. 


STRAIGHT COMPARISONS 

- __~— Wis to hand as sock is to 
foot. 

. Albany is to New York as 
is to Massachusetts. 


- Rudder is to boat as__- _ is to 
horse. 
+ —__— is to sugar as sour is to 
lemon. 
pe OR pee so is to radio as 
mouthpiece is to telephone. 
TWO BLANKS 
i nee ie el CU Fe a 
woman, 
12. Nose isto ss | ee 
is to hear. 
13. Swim is to _—_~_ as is to 


bird. 
E-ASY DOES IT 


E E 
a 2 











Tr 
Mm 











Oww"t OWN ™ 
m 
™ 


E E 


The E’s have it all their own way in 
this puzzle. Fill in the remaining let- 
ters of the six diagram words by an- 
swering the corresponding definitions 
below. The puzzle was submitted by 


























Edgar Kilborn, 8th grade, Rosenhayn 


School, Rosenhayn, N. J. 


Definitions 
- To make able 
. Middle of circle 
Bed linens 
How the baby gets around 
Glass vessel with large mouth 
To come forth 


yuh eho 























































